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The Bricker Fight: As this issue goes to press, Senator Bricker is carrying his great battle to the 
floor of the Senate, but some of his ablest allies are not on the floor. They are outside button-holing 
Senators in the corridors and Senate waiting rooms. They are known as “The Vigilant Women for the 
Bricker Amendment”. 


Early in September, a group of Midwestern ladies started this organization. Prominent in the 
launching of the new organization were Mrs. Robert Murray, Mrs. Henry Jones and Mrs. Carl Kohler 
from Wisconsin and Mrs. Lewis Barker from Chicago. At the Midwestern conference of Republican 
women last fall the organization first tested its power. The Administration in Washington, fearful that 
an attempt’ would be made to put through a resolution endorsing the Bricker proposal at the Conference, 
fixed it so that no resolutions would be considered. But the female vigilantes outwitted the Republican 
National Committee by obtaining the signatures of some 700 women of the 1,100 attending the Confer- 
ence on a petition supporting Bricker. 


The Administration didn’t like it, but the ladies stepped up their efforts to spread their organiza- 
tion across the nation and fixed a date in Washington for presenting petitions for the Bricker Amend- 
ment to Congress. Last Monday their officers arrived in Washington with over 500,000 signatures and 
announced their organization had established regional coordinators in 39 states and was sure to bring 
in the remaining 9 states in a short time. : 


Rumors flew around the Nation’s Capital that the meetings scheduled by “The Vigilant Women for 


) the Bricker Amendment” would turn out to be unimpressive. But the ladies emerged from their march 


on Washington with flying colors. The mass meeting at the Hotel Washington was jammed and the 
speeches of Senator Bricker and Frank Holman, former Bar Association President, evoked waves of 
thunderous applause. In the question hour a full-blooded Indian from Tulsa, Oklahoma, informed 
the audieng that the red men were being told that adoption of the Bricker Amendment would invalidate 
all treaties between the tribes and the Federal government and asked Holman if this were true. Holman 
said “no” — described such propaganda as indicating how fantastic the campaign of misrepresentation 


against the Bricker. Amendment. had--become: 


An interested spectator on the sidelines, heavy-jowelled Maury Maverick, a faithful New Dealer, 
former member of Congress and Mayor of San Antonio (apostle of soak the rich for his Mexican con- 
stituents), stalked angrily from the hall branding the Holman speech as “bunk”. 


Surrounded by admiring ladies was Lt. General del Valle. This tough marine commander declined 
an assignment from Truman’s Central Intelligence Agency to “get” General Douglas MacArthur in 
Tokio. After the war he refused to conspire against MacArthur and was promptly ousted from a big 
industrial job, which he had been occupying, controlled by New Deal business powers. 


The dinner given Tuesday night by the Foundation For The Study of Treaty Law at the Mayflower 
was jammed to capacity and the addresses of the speakers were carried over 500 radio stations into every 
corner of the nation. Most effective was Dean Clarence Manion who explained the Bricker Amendment 
simply, logically and convincingly. Mrs. Vogeler, charming wife of the American imprisoned by the 
Communists in Hungary, speaking in a cultivated foreign accent, sailed into the Status of Forces Treaty 
which under the Eisenhower Administration has turned.American soldiers over to foreign tribunals for 
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trial and deprived them of their constitutional rights to be tried by their coyntrymen 33 and by American 
judicial procedures. Robert Eicholz read the speech of Professor Edward S. Corwin‘ 58" Princeton who 
had regretted his inability to appear, upon the advice of physicians. To an audiente’ already welliwersed 
in the distortions of the Bricker Amendment the words of the Princeton pundit Prine cial pain 
snickers and at times outright laughter, but Mr. Eicholz took it all in good spitit,, receiggy in Conse- 


quence a generous hand for attempting an impossible job. Nese eo: 


NS ta P . 
_ Today the “vigilant women” for the Bricker Amendment left the city, but with a number of ideas for 
increasing the mobilization of the nation’s women in defense of the Bricker amendment. Also, in the 
heads of many, the developing idea that, whatever the outcome of the Amendment in this session of Con- 


gress, the Senator from Ohio must be drafted on a nationwide basis to take the Republican nomination in 
1956 and save the Republic. 


No Depression: Mr. Colin Clark, Australian economist, claimed before the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board meeting last week in New York that there would be no major depression, and the reces- 
sion this year would be something like that of 1949 which hardly damaged the economy. In the NICB 
discussion, another economist — Professor W. Woytinsky — went farther. We prefer to dwell on 


Woytinsky because since 1945 we have often quoted his predictions on business and they have always 
panned out pretty well. 


Woytinsky, Professor of Economics at Johns Hopkins, predicts an increase of only 500,000 to 


1,000,000 over the present level of 2,000,000 unemployed, by April or July. He said unemployment | 
will rise to about 3 million but hardly more. The Johns Hopkins’ man believes that, despite the current | 
downturn, the total output of goods and services will rise from the 1953 level of $365 billion to a 1954 | 
total of $384 billion. He further believes that the present recessive movement might be converted into | 
an upturn in the second quarter and “will probably be accompanied by a very high level of economic ~ 
activity. By the fall of 1954 national income and industrial production are likely to return to the 4 


hypothetical trend line, some 7 or 8 per cent above the level of the fall of 1952”. 


In contrast to Mr. Colin Clark who proposed Keynesian spending and warned against doing “too 
little, too late”, Woytinsky advised against a policy of “too much, too early”. 


We cite Woytinsky’s forecast because he’s been largely correct in his prognostications in the past ’ 
decade and particularly at the end of the war in 1945. At that time, most of the New Deal economists | 
were predicting 10 million unemployed by 1946 and a major depression — the while they démanded big | 
spending. Woytinsky, then in the Social Security Administration, braved the displeasure of his New | 


Deal bosses and told a congressional group that, in his opinion, there would be no post-war depression. 
It is rumored that he then found the climate too chilly in Washington and left the Government. 


and the Civil Service Commission, which he heads, have got the White House in an embarrassing jam. 
Some two months ago, the White House claimed that the new Republican regime had got rid of some- 


what over 1,400 security risks of all categories. More recently, they raised the figure to 2,200. The | 


Democrats have started to attack this boast, claiming that real subversives amount to only a small frac- 


tion of this number. The story is that Young and his committee bungled the statistics at the beginning | 
and the White House is unable to document their claims. Hence, the White House firm refusal to give 


out the facts. Young has been in trouble for his failure to alter the civil service regulations so as to 
admit more Republicans to important bureaucratic jobs. Those members of Congress who had. been de- 
manding Young’s scalp on that score now have an additional reason for demanding it. | 


@ The film rights of Charles Lindbergh’s best-selling book The Spirit of St. Louis have just been 
reported sold to Hollywood for a figure in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. But, according to those in 
a position to know, the famous flyer himself will not get any of this sum. He has reportedly arranged 
to have the money paid to a trust fund to be set up for his children. Those who are acquainted with 










Not Merely Gossip: Best opinion here is that Philip Young (son of former financier Owen D. Young) | 





st: 








the famous man are not surprised, for he is said to be a father who constantly thinks of the welfare of 
his children. 





@ The French are wrathful against the U.S. just now for, among other things, a report which a 
House Armed Services subcommittee under Representative Hess (Rep., 0.) has drafted. The report 
recommends that the Headquarters of NATO, of the whole Western Defense effort in Europe, should be 
moved from Paris to Madrid. The members of the group reportedly feel that Spain.is more reliably 
anti-Communist than France and is now by way of becoming a more powerful military factor in the 
European situation. News of this report leaked to foreign correspondents and the Madrid press has 
been gloating over it, to the disgust of the French Government. 


Randall Report: The Randall Commission on tariffs and trade policy has just issued its final report. 
Randall is a high-minded business figure who sincerely advocates free trade and attacks tariffs. But 


his handiwork has been picked to pieces by realistic members of Congress and others in this hard-boiled 
capital. 


As one wit put it: ‘“Randall’s report reads as if all the arguments were written by a high tariff 
protectionist, while the conclusions based on these arguments were written by a free trader.” 


For instance, the report concedes that the U.S. is actually a low tariff country at present; that free 
trade under existing world conditions is impossible; that further reduction of tariffs would hurt many 
industries; and that other countries use — in addition to tariffs — multiple exchange rates, quotas, 
blocked currencies and other devices to keep out imports. 


On the basis of this picture, the Randall Report then recommended that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act be continued for three more years and that the President be given authority to reduce sales still 
further under certain conditions. 


Naturally, there are many members of Congress who do not believe the recommendations constitute 
a sequitur from the arguments. Representatives Dan Reed and Richard Simpson in the House and the 
able Senator Eugene Millikin on the other side of the Capitol strongly object. Generally there’s a hub- 


. bub of dissent: 


One argument against the Randall Report is that we are not only a low tariff country but we al- 
ready have an “unfavorable” balance of trade. This is the way this argument is worked out: The 
Federal Government has of recent years included in the figures of our exports all the materials given 
away to foreign governments. If strictly commercial import and export figures are considered — that 
is, the figures on materials actually paid for between individuals and corporations in the various coun- 
tries — the United States last year had an import surplus of around a billion dollars. That is why 
gold is being shipped abroad. 


Paul’s in Jail: Paul C. Fisher, the young man who has been fighting the Labor Department of the 
United States, on a matter of constitutional principle, has landed in jail for his pains. Paul operates a 
small manufacturing business in Chicago. One day, for reasons that have never been made clear, the 
Labor Department demanded that he turn over his records for examination; there was a vague and gen- 
eral assertion that he had violated the labor code. Paul knew that in the Fourth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution there was something about the “right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
etc., shall not be violated”, and that no warrants shall be issued “but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath and affirmation”. He asked for a warrant so supported. The agents of the Labor Department said 
they did not need one. He refused to give up his books. 


A legal battle followed. Paul did not have the kind of money needed to hire the legal talent such 
a case involves, and the legal profession was rather cool to his fight on constitutional principle. So, 
he acted as.his own lawyer. He lost in the lower courts, and his petition for a rehearing was denied by 
the Supreme Court some weeks ago. He was declared in contempt of the U.S. Labor Department and 
since he still stood by his constitutional rights and refused to deliver his records, he was consigned to a 












durance vile — to stay there until such time as the experience shall, the officials hope, weaken his will 
and he shall turn over his records. 





“T have been here over a week now”, he writes from the jail (address: Block A, Floor 3, Cell 26, 
Cook County Jail), “‘and am getting along fine with my 36 companiens — dope peddlers, mail thieves, 
forgers, counterfeiters, etc. . . . I cannot quit now, even though I am immobilized. I need help and hope 
it will come from somewhere.” His employees, 75 strong, marched to jail with him. Moral support he 


has now — but it will take more than that, not to get him out of jail, but to help him establish the con- 
stitutional principle. 




















Freedom from Taxes: This year, so the government estimates, about 50,000,000 Americans will 


















be able to keep about three billion dollars of their earnings that, had the 1953 income tax rates been | ©*P 
continued in force, the government would have confiscated. The 1951 increase of about 11 per cent § syn 
in most individual income taxes expired on December 31, last. So did the 1950 excess profits tax. cid 
But, more than 10,000,000 Americans who heretofore were free of so-called social security taxes, Pre 
or were earning too little to come within this grab net, will find their pay envelopes rifled hereafter. 
hit) | ; ) ask 
These levies rise from 114 to 2 per cent of earnings, payable by both employee and employer. Also, | 
about 350,000 corporations which were not paying any “surplus profits” tax have been so reclassified as 
to become subject to one. pay 
From this we ascertain a principle of government: never cut revenues unless the people go on the || ask 
warpath; if you cut taxes here, be sure to raise them there. For, the power of the State is in propor- |) ke, 
tion to the amount of production it can confiscate. And, the State never voluntarily abdicates. 
To be sure, our officials have good “reason” for increasing the taxes on some while decreasing iton |... 
° 66 — » to 
others. They have expenses. They have cut as much as they can without “endangering” the country, | 
and all that. But, the real reason for continuing to tax as much as the people will stand for is that | rc 





the government is so constituted as to be unable to reduce its area of power. The power must be taken | 
from the government — which is another way of saying that there is no way of acquiring freedom but [| 



























by solving the tax problem. . 
For the Record: “I Saw It in the Times”, an article in the National Republic by Jeanne Somerville, | fo 
is a well-documented attack on the journalistic practices of the New York Times, and will doubtless add © fo 
much fuel to an already raging fire of controversy. Miss Somerville has apparently given the matter a | 
good deal of study, and her piece embodies a number of examples of slanting and distortion of news in | be 
a paper which once enjoyed a high reputation for accuracy and fairness of coverage. She opens: “On | 
the question of Communism in far-away places, the Times is firmly against it and says so eloquently | di 
and frequently. However, when a story concerning domestic Communism arises, a study and analysis | 
of the Times leads to the conclusien that its slogan ‘All the News That’s Fit to Print’, might better read | fc 
‘All the News That’s Fit for Brain-washing’. One marvels at the consistency and conformity of the t 
Times approach to this problem, whether the subject to be treated is education, the clergy, the United g 
Nations, or Senator McCarthy.” : 
@ In an article “Brainwashing American Style” in the American Legion Magazine, January issue, 
Alfred Kohlberg traces the origin of the term “McCarthyism”. “The very term is a communist device”, 
says Kohlberg. “It was first used May 3, 1950, by Owen Lattimore testifying before a Senate commit- p 
tee. The next morning the Daily Worker splurged it in headlines over an article by its political editor. a 
Whether Lattimore got the idea from the Daily Worker or vice versa, I do not know.” The Legion maga- f 
zine carries a photostatic cut of the news piece in the Worker which first used “McCarthyism”. 
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FREEDOM IS CLOSE TO HOME 
By FRANK CHODOROV 





ie LADY WAS expounding the merits of the Bricker proposal tO‘mmefid the Constitu- 
tion at a Chicago gathering. She had devoted a lot of study to the subject and her 
exposition of the legalities was almost letter-perfect. Yet, the audience, though highly 
sympathetic to the speaker and the proposal, seemed bored; they had evidently been de- 
cided for the amendment bfore they came to the hall, and only wanted to know why the 
President or anybody else should be against it. ‘Are there no Americans in Washington”’, 
asked one? ‘‘Are they all internationalists?”’ 

On the plane coming back East, my neighbor glanced at the headline in the news- 
paper I was reading and blurted out: “I hope they pass it.” “So do I’, said I, and then 
asked, ‘‘Why are you for it?” ‘Because’, he replied, and not without emotion, “it will 
keep those damned UN foreigners out of our affairs.” 

That is what I gathered from several conversations over the highly technical ques- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution: that the general enthusiasm for it stemmed 
from an antipathy toward the United Nations and an instinctive jealousy of the American 
tradition. To prove the point, I asked my traveling companion whether he would be for 
the amendment if there were no UN, or if we were out of that body. ‘Hell, no”, he re- 
plied; ‘‘what sense would the amendment have in that case?”” He was wrong, of course, 
for the amendment was designed to prevent the President from making commitments to 
foreign nations which might circumvent or supercede the Constitution, and which would 
be in effect even if there were no UN. 

The fact is, if you scratch the average Bricker amendment enthusiast you find a thinly 
disguised isolationist’. The person would probably enter a denial, if you so described him, 
for the connotation which has been attached to the word “‘isolationist’’ makes the designation 
rather unacceptable. But, despite the millions spent by the well-organized and indefati- 
gable internationalists to wipe it out, the instinct of pro patria is still strong in the coun- 
try, and all they can show for their pains is the smearing of a word. 

This deep-rooted attachment to the American tradition, as against all others, is most 
prevalent in the Midwest. No doubt the inarticulate masses in all sections of the country 
are equally inclined toward ‘‘minding our own business”, which means keeping out of 

foreign entanglements. But, in the Midwest that square-toed attitude toward life which 
nearness to the soil engenders has been least affected by the cant of pseudo-intellectualism, 
and there unalloyed nationalism freely declares itself. An Omaha editor said to me: ‘This 
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section is more ‘isolationist’ than ever. What with our experience in Korea, the waste of 
billions on American-hating Europe, the steady flow of blatherskite from so-called diplo- 
mats in the UN, and all the rest, the feeling here is such that something like the America 
First movement, if one had the guts to start it, would spread like wildfire.” He meant, of 
course, a movemefitigo get us out of the UN. 

But, why, this growing antipathy toward the UN? You get a variety of reasons when 
you inquire, miost-of them adding up to Vishinsky; but you realize that in the main the 
answers are rationalizations of a common fear — a fear that in some way this organization 
is a threat to our traditional freedom. It is this feeling of danger that is arousing the Amer- 
ican from his customary lethargy toward public affairs. 

Carlisle said that only the sick know how well they are. This is true also of a nation. 
A people who have found comfort in adjustment to a tradition are not likely to pay any 
attention to it; they take it for granted as they apply themselves to the daily problems of 
life. From this indifference they are aroused only when a series of events drives home the 
fact that the tradition upon which their adjustment rests is being undermined, and then 
only do they concern themselves with public affairs. That is what is happening now. 
The interest shown in the recondite matter of constitutional law is merely an evidence of 
alarm; they feel, rather than understand, that the Bricker proposal is an attempt to pre- 


vent the mad One-Worlders, and their sapient Communist kinfolk, from wrecking the | 


sacred American tradition as recorded in their holy Bill of Rights. 


The UN is under attack simply because the instinct of freedom is aroused. It is 
dawning upon Americans that freedom is a home-grown product, and that to en- 


trust it to an internationalist government is to bid it goodbye. When the UN was in- 


sinuated into our lives, its true purpose was neatly hidden by its promise of peace; a 


general weariness with war facilitated the acceptance of this false promise, and thus gave | 
the dreamy One-Worlders and their scheming compatriots Speaitenty to dig a trap for | 


our freedom. But, disillusionment has set in. 


It was never possible for the UN to keep its promise of peace. It is not necessary to | 
go into the causes of war to show that an international organization is unable to prevent | 


it; we need only look to history for evidence. No combination of nations has ever kept 
the peace except within its own borders, and then only when one of the nations dominated 
the others. Athens maintained peace in the Ionian League by virtue of its military and 
economic domination of the other members, and Rome was similarly situated in the world 
over which it ruled; in both cases, be it noted, war with non-members was the regular 
order of things. During the life of the League of Nations — presumably an organization 
of equals — there was no surcease of war, and that has been true during the eight turbulent 
years of the UN. 


Hence, faith in the promise of the UN is just about gone. Even the politicians who 
continue to mouth that promise, for their own purposes, have shifted their faith to mili- 





























tary alliances and warlike preparations. It now seems evident that either the UN will 
disintegrate (probably with the advent of the anticipated war) or one of the two most 
powerful members will rule the roost. There is no question about the aims and strategy 
of the U.S.S.R.: it is determined to win the position of top dog, and, eschewing war for 
the moment, is making use of the legal and parliamentary machinery of the UN to pro- 
mote its purpose — which is to undermine the sovereignty of the United States and thus 
weaken it as an opposing force. It is a certainty now that unless these shrewd oppor- 
tunists had not seen in the UN an instrument for advancing their purpose of world domi- 
nation, they would never have accepted membership. 


by INSTINCT OF freedom which now finds expression in distrust of the UN is sup- 
ported by theory and historical experience. Freedom is simply a matter of keeping 
government from. getting bigger and more powerful, which it is always inclined to do. 
It is the business of the people to keep it within bounds. But that requires constant su- 
pervision, which is quite a chore when one has a living to make, and the chore becomes 
more difficult as the government is farther removed from control by the governed. With- 
in any given culture, the amount of freedom a people can enjoy is in direct relation to the 
distance between them and their government. 

This is so because government consists of people.. We speak of a government of law 
as distinguished from a government of men; but, the fact is that the law must be ad- 
ministered by men, and in the administration of the law they cannot divest themselves 


_of the frailties common to all men. Among these are avarice, ostentation and a love of 


power. The rest of us must fall back on our own resources for the satisfaction of these 
cravings, but the government official has political power in his knapsack. If he surrepti- 
tiously uses this gadget, entrusted to him for the public weal, for the gratification of his 
whims, he is simply yielding to temptation. Nor is it difficult for him to build up in his 
own mind a moral justification for the misuse of this power, and to really believe that he 
is working for the “public good” when in fact he is only following the natural pull of 
avarice, ostentation and the love of power. 

The local politician, the one who operates within the purview of the people who 
put him in office, is held in some restraint by social pressures, and the smaller the poli- 
tical unit the more effective are these pressures. Being human, he does not like to be 
pointed out as a “‘crook’’ by his neighbors, or to see his daughter discriminated against 
because of his unsavory reputation. But, such considerations do not bother the politician 
who is a stranger to his constituents, or if his preferment is a matter over which they have 
little or no control, as in the case of a bureaucrat. 

Recognition of the fact that freedom is close to home led the Founding Fathers to 
put strict limits on the powers vested in the proposed central governments, and to place all 
unspecified powers in the hands of the state governments. That was the necessary con- 
dition for ratification of the Constitution, for the American people of that time were con- 


scious of the need of keeping government under constant surveillance; they were not en- 
trusting their freedom to a government they could not keep their eyes on and, if need 
be, lay their hands on. 

A young lady to whom I pointed out this characteristic of the Constitution exclaimed, 
“But, our local government stinks.” That is true only because her nose is close to her 
home town establishment. If it were long enough to catch the whiffs from the Potomac, 
she would probably find the local government less odoriferous by comparison. Not that 
the Washington official is more “corrupt”, but his comparative freedom from public 


pressures gives him more opportunity to operate in ways conducive to his own interests 
and inclinations, and with less concern for the taxpayer. 


he IS GENERALLY recognized that rule by bureaucracy is a main threat to freedom. That 
is because the bureaucrat is farthest removed from the people over whom he exercises 
jurisdiction. In his daily administration of the law, cases that were not anticipated when 
the statute was drawn up become subject to his interpretation, and his comparative free- 
dom from restraint leads him to decide in ways most pleasing to his vanity or his interests. 
Thus, he builds up around himself a bedy of decisions, called “‘administrative law’’, which 
in effect become rule by aapaanay That is why, to use the lady’s word, Washington 
“stinks”. | 

Now, if you farther remove government from control of the governed, if you place 
the people’s fate in the hands of a “bureaucracy of diplomats, as the internationalists pro- 
pose, you simply liquidate freedom. altogether. The leash of public opinion would be too 
attenuated to be effective. An internationalist government must be absolutist in character. 

Our One-Worlders seem blissfully ignorant of this fact, convincing themselves of an 
opposite conclusion by logic that defies understanding. They say, in effect, that since a 
number of small governments is bad, severally and collectively, one big government must 
be good. It never occurs to them that the one big government they propose would em- 
body the total of all the deficiencies of the component parts, or perhaps the quintessence 
of their worst features. 

Nationalism is a necessary condition of freedom. This is particularly so in the case | 
of the United States. In our tradition the concept of freedom rests on the metaphysical 
concept of natural rights; we hold that freedom is inherent in the individual by grace of 
God. In the traditions of all other countries the contrary view is held, that freedom con- 
sists of grants from the ruling power. Hence, in any international government that may 
be set up, the non-American concept must prevail. No Bill of Rights drawn up by such 
a body could embrace our traditional concept, simply because the majority of oe 
could not understand it; in their heritage the doctrine of government by “divine right” i 
too strongly entrenched. 

More by intuition than by logic, the American people are aware of this fact. That 
is why they are against the UN. That is why they instinctively reject One Worldism. 
That is why they are for the Bricker Amendment. 
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